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‘It is not baton technique that distinguishes a Giulini performance — it is the transforming force of his personality.’ 


Carlo Maria Giulini even looks like a 
music director — handsome, youthful 
at 68, magisterial — and there 1s 

anew sound to his Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, which is coming to New 
York Dec. 2. Giulini’s spiritual qualities 
make him perhaps the most reverec 
conductor wielding a baton today 
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was made a campaign issue. That required using a 
diopter lens, an amalgamation of two lenses so that 
both areas can be in focus. 

“This meant that if Redford moved his hands to 
where the lens was different, his hands would go 
out of focus. And that meant that Bob was going to 
have to concentrate on two things at once. 

‘*T wanted to do the whole thing in one shot to keep 
the intensity of going from one phone call to an- 
other. All the time, the camera is moving in, imper- 
ceptibly, which means that the lens focus keeps 
changing. It ends up, several minutes later, on a 
big close-up of Woodward investigating Watergate, 
filling the screen.’ 

Redford came in that morning, prepared and 
eager to do the scene. However, the background ac- 
tion was so complicated that it took hours before 
the actor was called in to start. Dustin Hoffman, 
too, had to come in and stay all day just to provide 
Pakula’s “‘reality’’ — the reporter Carl Bernstein’s 
voice on the other end of the line. By the time the 
scene was shot, Redford had lost something. 

‘*I chose what I thought was the best take of 
seven,’’ Pakula says, ‘‘but in my heart I thought, ‘It © 
could be better.’ To set the shot up again would be 
another day’s work. Remember, Robert Redford 
was also the producer of ‘All the President’s Men,’ 
and an extra day is a lot more money. He asked if it 
needed to be done over. I said, ‘No, it’s fine.’ 

‘‘We went on with the shooting, weeks passed, 
and near the end of the picture, I ran it again. I 
said, ‘Look, Bob, your work is good. It would have 
been even better if you’d done it earlier. I know it’s 
complicated to set this whole shot up again, but 
your concentration and intensity could be much 
better. I think we should take another stab at it.’ 

*‘He was disappointed, but he said, ‘Look, if you 
feel that strongly about it, let’s do it.’ And it was 25 
percent better.’’ 

What if he’d said no? 

“*Weil,”’ Pakula says quietly, “ 





work with them again.”’ 








of “‘All the President’s Men,’’ Pakula’s biggest box-office success. 















akula knows what to do when he doesn’t 
get what he wants. For instance, the ‘‘Sophie”’ 
screenplay, lovingly — ploddingly, some advance 
viewers thought — faithful to the Styron novel, is 
set in the summer of 1947. One scene called for Miss 
Streep to be in a movie theater, laughing with de- 
light as the Danny Kaye comedy ‘“‘The Kid From 
Brooklyn’’ ends. Suddenly, a newsreel was to have 
filled the screen with the hanging of a Nazi war 
criminal] while her laughter broke up into despair. 

In production meeting after production meeting, . 
Pakula had stressed the importance of using the ac- 
tual ending of Kaye’s 1947 comedy, followed by a 
newsreel of that time. But the former was not avail- 
able because of copyright problems, and, inexplica- 
bly, the newsreel did not arrive for the shooting. 

Pakula — a boyish-looking 54, tall, gentle-voiced, 
with a rust-colored beard — is not the usual i image 
of a macho director. However, he has no trouble 
knowing what he likes. The scene was cut from the 
film. 

When Pakula’s films fail — ‘‘Comes a Horse- 
man’’ and ‘‘Rollover” are two examples — critics 
point out that it is because he goes overboard with | 
his passion for realistic detail at the expense of his 
sense of character and (Continued on Page 114) 













































Carlo Maria Giulini looks like a rea- 


sonably clos@eapproxithation of God 
— or at least a god envisioned by a 
Renaissance painter with an eye for 
modern-day Milanese fashion. Impos- 
sibly handsome, impeccably tailored, 
immemorially younger looking than 
his 68 years, he might seem perfectly 
suited to the image of ‘‘conductor’’ in 
such an image-conscious town as Los 
Angeles, where he is currently em- 
ployed as music director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


But although Giulini’s elegance 
clearly reflects a real part of the man 
— how could he not be just a little bit 
vain, looking the way he does? — it 
apparently does not come close to de- 
fining his essence, which would seem 
to be gravely, idealistically ascetic. 


In a town that supposedly prizes 
glitter, Giulini is a slow, careful 
worker and a purveyor of serene, sen- 
sually shaped performances diamet- 
rically opposite to the aggressive bril- 
liance that marks Zubin Mehta’s con- 
ducting style. After 16 years of Meh- 
ta’s omnivorous programming, spe- 
cializing in late Romantic show- 
pieces, Giulini offers a sterner, more 
limited repertory of selected master- 
pieces. In a city that clasped the ex- 
troverted, eagerly social Mehta to its 
collective breast, Giulini rarely so- 
cializes and has insisted that such 
glad-handing not be asked of him. For 
an aUCGIENCE accu 


By John Rockwell 


omed under Mehta _ 


to rock concertos by Frank Zappa and 
extravagant ‘“‘marathons”’ at the Hol- 
lywood Bowl, Giulini has stuck to the 
narrowest of classical repertories, 
hardly appearing at the bow! at all. 


It seems a bizarre bit of antitype- 
casting, and Giulini himself is ta 
to musing, in detached fashion: Los 
Angeles is an immense, unmeasur- 
able space. It is a very strange town. 
Around the time of his appointment, 
the press was fulfot amused skepti- 
cism. Martiff Bernheimer,/ the Pu- 
litzer Priz&winging music critic of 
The Los Angeles Times and, by virtue 
of his position, perhaps the most care- 
fully critical observer of the orches- 
tra, wrote: ‘‘The city may have lost 
its Parsi superman, but it had gained 
a saint from Tirol.’’ Donal Henahan 
of The New York Times referred to 
- Giulini as ‘‘San Carlo of the Sympho- 
ny: 
| Today, with the Italian maestro em- 
- parked on his fifth full season in Los 
Angeles, the city seems to have ac- 
cepted Giulini with an enthusiasm 
_ that borders on the idolatrous. Mehta, 
who appeared inseparable from the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic only five 
years ago, is now ensconced as music 
director of the New York Philhar- 
monic and is regarded in Los Angeles 
as a valued but somehow rather dis- 
tant artifact, a necessary rite of pas- 
sage to the Giulini epiphany. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic it- 
Se ee ee 
John Rockwell is a music critic for 
The New York Times. 
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self remains an almost-great 
orchestra, nervously insist- 
ent on its rightful place in 
what it likes to think of as 
America’s ‘‘big six’? — the 
others being the traditional 
“big five’’ of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York. Membership 
in the club derives from budg- 
etary magnitude and histori- 
cally accrued artistic pres- 
tige. Los Angeles certainly 
qualifies on the first count, 
but debate continues on the 
second. Determined to up- 
grade its status in the minds 
of national and international 
taste makers, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic records 
assiduously and tours ea- 
gerly. This week it begins a 
national tour that brings it to 
New York for four concerts 
Starting Dec. 2, and in the 
spring it will undertake an- 
other European tour. 

But whatever strictly tech- 
nical level the Philharmonic 
has attained, the greatest or- 
chestras have a special char- 
acter, a personality that tran- 
scends collective individual 
expertise. Southern Califor- 
nians seem to feel that it is 
Giulini’s mission to raise the 
Los Angeles orchestra to that 
next evolutionary stage — to 
take the healthy instrument 


_| that Mehta left behind and to 


infuse it with artistry. 
Nothing less could be ex- 


ne IR A ae 


the future of conducting in 


our brave new world of union- 
ized orchestras and calcified 
repertory — an orchestral 
leader who can revive the 


most familiar of scores by 


awakening a fresh enthu- 
siasm in both players an 
audiences. : 


O 


Born of well-to-do north 
Italian parents in the south- 
ern Italian town of Barletta in 
1914, he was raised in the 
Dolomites, part of the Italian 
Alps, and trained musically 
in Rome. His anti-Fascist 
stance during World War II 
helped him advance rapidly 


‘as a conductor after 1944. Al- 


though he is perhaps still best 
known as an operatic conduc- 
tor, his early conducting 
years were spent with the 
symphonic repertory. 

He first conducted a staged 
opera in 1951 — ‘‘La Travia- 
ta’’ at Bergamo, with Maria 
Callas and Renata Tebaldi al- 
ternating in the title part. 
Soon thereafter, he became 
principal conductor at 
Milan’s La Scala, moving on 
in 1955 to Rome. There and 
elsewhere in Europe he was 
associated with some of the 
most famous opera produc- 
tions of the 1950’s and 1960’s, 
often involving Callas, 
Franco Zeffirelli or Luchino 
Visconti. 
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pected irom a conductor who 
can say, aS Giulini put it re- 
cently in attempting to define 
the conductor’s craft: ‘‘If you 
have a secretary, what is im- 
portant is that the letters are 
written right, and that’s it. 
}3ut for a musician, you need 
something more than what is 
‘right.’ And only after this 
comes this mysterious thing 
that is the life of the music.”’ 
To judge from a few days 


“spent recently in Los Angeles, 


New Yorkers are due for 
something rather special 
next week from Giulini and 
his Philharmonic — not nec- 


essarily the ‘‘best’’ orches- 


tral playing or even the 
‘“‘best’’ interpretations. This 
isn’t the kind of overpower- 
ing, get-’em-on-their-feet- 
and-cheering pizazz of Georg 
Solti and the Chicago Sym- 
phony in its glory years in the 
mid-1970’s. But even at its 
sometimes perplexing and 
mannered worst, Giulini’s 
music making with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic is just 
that — real music making, as 
opposed to the tired routine 
and surface flash that so com- 
monly afflict symphonic life 
today. In his determination to 
make every repetition of even 
the most hackneyed standard 
work a meaningful event, 
Giulini stands as either the 
last of a dying breed or, more 


optimistically, as a model for 


Bul fie piew piauuaily Uis- 
enchanted with willful stage 
directors and jet-setting sing- 
ers too busy to absorb a 
particular role and singing 
style. After a near-fatal bout 
with peritonitis in the mid- 
1960’s, he concentrated on the 
symphonic repertory. He was 
so successful that in 1977, The 
Times of London ranked five 
conductors as commanding 
the highest fees, over $7,000 
per performance: Herbert 
von Karajan, Georg Solti, 
Leonard Bernstein, Karl 
Bohm and Giulini. 

But Giulini shied away 
from assuming full responsi- 
bility for an orchestra. His 
distaste for administrative 
detail, and his need for peri- 
ods of study and reflection, 
made him prefer guest con- 
ducting. His closest orches- 
tral associations were with 
London’s Philharmonia; the 
Vienna Symphony (he was 
music director of this, Vien- 
na’s second orchestra, for a 
brief period in the mid- 
1970’s), and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, with which he enjoyed 
a 23-year relationship, from 
1955 (his first American or- 
chestral engagement) to 1978, 
when he began work in Los 
Angeles. 

AS a_ guest conductor, 
Giulini did not have to master 
the entire range and depth of 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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the repertory, which suited 
his manner of working. That 
does not mean the complete 
avoidance of contemporary 
music — Ezra Laderman’s 
Symphony No. 4 (1980), for in- 
stance, is on the Dec. 6 pro- 
gram at Avery Fisher Hall. 
But Giulini has always pre- 
ferred to immerse himself in 
those scores he most ad- 
mires, searching out their 
subtleties. 

A narrow repertory means 
the ceaseless repetition of 
works that the conductor, the 

_ players and even the audi- 
ences may have played or 
heard many times before. 
Hence, the need to avoid 
staleness and routine be- 
comes paramount. But that 
need is really only a particu- 
larly extreme example of the 
problem that faces all con- 
ductors, orchestras and audi- 
ences. Great conductors of 
the past — Hans von Bulow, 
Arthur Nikisch — were cham- 
pions of the composers of 
their time. Their interpreta- 
tions of the past were shaped 

























present. With the drying up of 
the sources of fresh sym- 
phonic repertory in this cen- 
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by their absorption in the 


The Philharmonic played 
very well. But what made the 
evening memorable was the 
sheer, loving care that in- 
fused nearly every detail. 
Like all great conductors, 
Giulini conveyed an improb- 
able but still deeply satisfy- 
ing illusion: that Beethoven 
and Dvorak had placed every 
note there for a purpose, and 
that Giulini knew what the 

was. These were 
hardly the most brilliant in- 
terpretations imaginable. 
They were, instead, rumina- 
tive and even a bit staid. 
Giulini’s affectionate nick- 
name at the Chicago Sym- 
phony was “‘Lightning,”’ and 
some longtime observers of 
his work there came to find 
his conducting prissy and 
soft-centered. But on this oc- 
casion, hearing what sounded 
like chamber music writ 
large — the care and detail of 

a chamber performance ex- 

panded into orchestral di- 
‘mensions — cleansed these 

most familiar scores and 

made one hear them fresh. As 
an antidote for curdled rou- 
tine, it was well-nigh perfect. 
Giulini achieves these re- 
sults by enlisting his players 
into a cooperative act of 


aos — Sn Sie _ 


__ Dec. 5, at Fisher Hall). But he 


have become fixed on a nar- 
row swath of music’s past 
from the late-18th to the 
oo oe Today, | ‘‘Giulini gets discipline,”’ said 
Pagers conductors — Giuli- | Ronald Leonard, principal 
ne aus Tennstedt and/| cellist in Los Angeles, 
sete Se aes have become cura- | ‘‘through agreement and the 

: — specialists of the stand- | admiration we all have f 
ates pga! — Same | him.”’’ It is this secret that a 

us Harnon- | fines his succ j 
court is a specialist in th Ree 
e | that no longer favors 
— 5: the Baroque period. | tocratic conductor. See 
ve ee as performing With the growth of orches- 
— mes one of re-| tral self-assertion through 
Lidice —_ must seek | union action, the days of ex 
€ yet another | cessivel aon 
cf y willful _podi 

oti sep ng Pais say, Beetho- behavior were over. All so 
ete h experience | ductors today know it. How 
Pa _ y for themselves. they respond to these new cir. 
t 1s why Giulini’s | cumstances, however Varies 

















“Music Making, maintaining 
his authority even as he 
stresses this joint creativity. 


idealistic relationship to | widely. 
pote at = musicians be- In Mehta’s case, several 
| eresting. Los Angeles players de- 
i. scribe his rehearsals as 
fun’’ and “efficient,’? and 


spoke admiringly of his rapid 
grasp of complicated scores. 
But they also recall his indif- 


At the Los Angeles Musi 
usic 
ee Dorothy Chandler 
avilion recently, Giulini led | ference t i 
5 0 detail, especi 
i ordinary sub- | when the music did srr 
itl P gp isi: of Beetho- | interest him — 
gmont’”’ Overture Giulini — ; 
i s — in conve i 
os S Piano Concerto | musicians iivaviahte ae 
2 : = the Dvorak Eighth | ferred to Mehta as “Zubin’’: 
Symphony (the Dvorak will | Giulini was “Giulini” — 
a - - on the orchestra’s | works very differently. At th 
ew York program, | first rehearsal for a nengeuie 
of the Brahms « ic’”’ 
managed to lift the ordinary | Overture pie Gerr aes 


into the i aes 
| extraordinary. quiem that New Yorkers can 
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hear as the Philharmonic’s 
first program in Carnegie 
Hall, his manner was calm, 
Serious and businesslike. The 
session was marked by excur- 
sions down from the podium 
so that Giulini could consult 
with players about discrepan- 
cies in their parts, bending 
his spare body angularly to 
peer at music stands. Without 
pedantry, he Managed to sort 
out details — stressing the se- 
renity of fugal entrances in 
the third movement, for in- 
Stance, when the musicians 
had instinctively taken a 
more aggressive approach — 
in a way that clarified partic- 
ular points and also served as 
inspiration for similar care to 


be taken throughout the 
scores. 


oo TL TON / 
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His players responded — 
audibly.” The  orchestra’s 
quick adjustment to Giulini’s 
interpretative style, after 
years of the very different 
Mehta approach, was not 
really remarkable, however: 
Orchestras are used to such 
rapid turnabouts, with the pa- 
rade of guest conductors they 
must contend with. Under 
Mehta, the Philharmonic 
sounded brash, aggressive 
and a bit raw; under Giulini, 
it suddenly became a refined, 
subtle and responsive musi- 
cal ensemble. 

Giulini’s Philharmonic is 


marked, above all, by a Sing- 
ing, 
binds together phrases heard 
as rough and disjunct under 


Sustaining tone that 


other conductors. A man like 
Otto Klemperer, for instance 
who led the Los Angeles Phil, 
harmonic in the mid-1930’s, 
built up Symphonic edifices 
_with a granitic Strength — 











Giulini was trained as a V10- 
list and played in Rome’s 
Augusteo Orchestra — now 

the Santa Cecilia Orchestra, 





eres 


Giulini is a private man, but he looks 
more like a conductor than almost 
anyone, and it is hard to believe that 
he doesn’t, in some small portion of his 
personality, relish his own image. 
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member of an orchestra left 
an indelible mark: ‘‘I had the 
great privilege to.be a mem- 
ber of an orchestra,’’ he re- 
called. ‘‘I still belong to the 
body of the orchestra. When I 
hear the phrase, ‘The orches- 
tra is an instrument,’ I get 
mad. It’s a group of human 
beings who play instruments. 
They have problems, like all 
people, but everybody in the 
world has to work, and what a 
privilege it is for a musician 
to play beautiful music with 
beautiful instruments in a 
beautiful hall. 

‘“‘The musician must give 
something of himself. I 
remember when I was 12th 
violist in the Augusteo under 
Bruno Walter in the First 
Brahms. At the end, I felt I 
had played a symphony for 
12th violist solo plus orches- 
tra, because the involvement 
was so total. Nobody is less 
important or more important 
than anybody else in an or- 
chestra. I ask of the players 
only what I ask of myself. 

‘“*The first thing I said to the 
Philharmonic at our first re- 
hearsal was that I don’t come 
as a ‘conductor’ or ‘music di- 
rector’ but as a human being 
who is making music with 
other human beings. It is 
much better to do something 
when you are convinced, not 
obliged.”’ 


| ‘The experience of being a 


evel VCLVLG Llld LULLIpyD 
slowed down to near stasis in 
his later years. One might be 
tempted to adduce Giulini’s 
Italian heritage as determin- 
ing his style — the Italians’ 
supposed predilection for 
melody versus the Germans’ 
love for musical structure — 
except that the closest paral- 
lel to Giulini is probably a 
German, Bruno Walter. Wal- 
ter often conducted _ the 
Augusteo in the 1930’s when 
Giulini played in it, and he 
made most of his last records 
with a Los Angeles studio or- 
chestra that included many 
Philharmonic musicians. 
Giulini shares Walter’s love 
for songful momentum, and 
like him stands open to the 
charge of devitalizing music 
that seems to demand a more 
kinetic impetus. Still, as that 
Beethoven-Dvorak concert 
proved so well, Giulini’s ap- 
proach can work wonders in 
the right repertory, and it 
works those wonders in part 
through the evident concen- 
tration paid to him and to the 
music at hand by the entire 
orchestra. 

‘*You cannot play a Giulini 
concert without being com- 
mitted,’’ said James Walker, 
the Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic’s co-principal flutist, who 
at Mehta’s invitation substi- 
tuted for Julius Baker on the 
New York Philharmonic’s re- 
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cent South American tour. f 
*‘Giulini’s are the highest 
level of concerts I’ve ever 
been involved with.”’ 

Other than winning his 
players’ cooperation and re- 
spect, the methods by which 
Giulini — or any conductor — 
attains his ends remain 
slightly mysterious. It is 
hardly a mere matter of 
baton technique, for instance 
— the clarity and precision 
with which a conductor 

marks tempos and cues en- 

trances. Several players 
mentioned that Giulini’s 
skills in this regard are noth- 
ing special, and Giulini, too, 
has remarked that he is, 
sometimes, inattentive to 
such strictly technical mat- 
ters of conducting. | ae 
“When he first came, 

Giulini would stand there 

waving the baton and say, ‘I 

don’t know what to do with 

this thing,’ ’’ Ronald Leonard 
recalled. ‘‘If you wanted to 
criticize, you could say this 
guy doesn’t know what he’s 
doing out there. But the or- 
chestra plays for him.”’ 
Soloists who have worked 
with Giulini feel the same 
way. “I love playing with 
him,’’ said Murray Perahia, 
the pianist in the Beethoven 
Fourth Concerto. ‘“‘He’s al- 
ways very respectful and 
very considerate. I think his 
idea of rhythm is more flex- 


ae torert: 





ible than many conductors. 
But he’s very easy to follow. 
His beat is so organic. I never 
understand what orchestral 
players mean by ‘technique.’ 
He gets a beautiful sound and 
he gets them to perform, and 
his shifts of tempo are always 
together.’’ 

If it is not technique that 
distinguishes a Giulini per- 
formance, then it must be 
something beyond the mere 

notes, something beyond get- 
ting it ‘‘right,’’ and here we 
approach the heart of what 
makes any great conductor |. 
great. Improbable as it may | 
seem, the best conductors ac- 
tually do transform orches- 
tras — and audiences, too — 
with the sheer force of their 
personalities, as expressed 
through such mystical intan- 
gibles as charisma and aura. 

But they project those intan- 

gibles through a variety of 

more tangible means. 

One of Giulini’s means is 
extra-musical disquisitions, 
and a measure of the respect 
he has won is the tolerance 


players show for his philo- 


sophical digressions. Musi- 
cians admire conductors who 


come well prepared to re- 


hearsals and who get about 
their business. Giulini ranks 
high in that regard, but he is 
also insistent about conveying 
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trast of each fugal entrance by adduc- 
ing the evolution of perspective in 
Renaissance painting, and he later at- 
tempted to elicit a seraphic choral 
tone by urging the singers to “‘be in 
the clouds, stay in the air.”’ 

The best example of Giulini’s inspi- 
rational powers, however, came in a 
rehearsal of the Requiem’s fifth 
movement solo with only Giulini, the 
soprano Kathleen Battle and a re- 


een 


hearsal pianist. Miss Battle had sung 
her part straight through with Giulini 
standing some distance away, his 
eyes closed and conducting faintly. 
She sang it truly, but she also ‘‘sold’’ 
it theatrically, full of supplicating 
gestures and a concerned expression. 
When she had finished, Giulini leaned 


































ian accent: 

“Your singing is beautiful; your 
acting is too human. When I hear you, 
I hear a human being, but this is a 
voice from heaven. It is purely spirit- 
ual. Try to do it with absolute inno- 
cence, in the great sense of the word. 
It comes from heaven. Just the pure 
line. You can do it because you have 
the voice to do it. Think that you sing 
to humanity.”’ 

Giulini then stationed himself di- 
rectly in front of the soprano and 
proceded to conduct her six inches 
from her face. Miss Battle stood be- 
fore him like a little girl, hands 






sae woe clasped pentitentially. And she sang 
pate pare _ it just like an angel, straight from 
ile. It was totally or heaven. 
id in music = it tS 
tally unacceptable. 

tid whilé Sad For the most part, Los Angeles 
creniak fe aes tak p audiences and critics seem enrap- 
Tad Philip c nar Se cee tured with Giulini and his interpreta- 
dered one of the fore See tive style. ‘‘It’s not a cult; he’s just 
eeees composers in rica very popular,’’ said Martin Bern- 


heimer. Ernest Fleischmann, the or- 
chestra’s executive director, Says 
_ subscriptions and overall ticket sales 
increased annually until this season, 


ith an audience so large it ev 






y less of a me 
2 traditions he breaks, 
e he respects. At the end of recession. 


Even now, though, sales 
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over the piano, saying in his rich Ital- | 
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subscription concerts attracted a 93.9 
percent capacity audience, the or- 
-chestra reports, while this season’s 
concerts so far have drawn a 90 per- 
cent house. 

Some feel another conducting style 
might suit Los Angeles better than 
Giulini’s. Thomas Stevens, for exam- 
ple, the Philharmonic’s principal 
trumpeter and a Giulini admirer, 
thinks the orchestra gave its best per- 
formances and got its best response 
during the 1980 European tour. ‘In 
Europe,”’ he said, “‘it seemed right. It 
doesn’t always seem right if you're 
coming off the freeway at 80 miles an 
hour.”’ 

New York critics, too, have had 
reservations. Harold C. Schonberg of 
The New York Times, during the May 
1979 tour, accused Giulini of “‘equat- 
ing slowness with profundity.”’ 

In Los Angeles, the critics have 
been mostly favorable. Bernheimer, 
who waged a war of attrition against 
Mehta and Fleischmann, has been 
warmly appreciative of Giulini’s 
music making, and even his relations 
with Fleischmann seem to have mel- 
lowed as a result. And Alan Rich of 
California Magazine is an unashamed 
Giulini idolizer. 

But all is not perfect in paradise. 
The very enthusiasm critics have 
evinced for Giulini’s concerts has 
reinforced their complaints that there 
are not enough such concerts — that 
Giulini’s curtailed schedule means 
not just insufficent Giulini, but too 
many guest conductors who fail to 
provide the leadership this still-evolv- 
ing ensemble requires. 
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“Insiders at the Philhar- 
monic have long speculated 
that the real music director 

_is not a conductor at all 
but an administrator,’’ Bern- 
heimer wrote last year. ‘‘Ulti- 
mately, it may not be Giuli- 
ni’s Philharmonic . . . but Er- 
nest Fleischmann’s.’”’ In con- 
versation, the critic was 
blunter. ‘‘Let’s not play 
games,” he said. ‘‘Fleisch- 
mann is the music director of 
this orchestra and Giulini is 
the figurehead and the princi- 
pal guest conductor.”’ 

Everyone agrees. that 
Giulini has been completely 
consistent and aboveboard in 
the amount of time he has de- 
voted to the orchestra. 
Fleischmann’s coup in win- 
ning him for Los Angeles — 
and in binding him exclu- 
sively to Los Angeles among 
American orchestras — has 
been much speculated about. 
Some thought Giulini was at- 
tracted by the special qual- 
ities of the orchestra itself, by 
a munificent salary, by some 
falling out with Solti in Chi- 
cago or by the collapse of a 
European commitment. None 
of those seem true, or at least 
determinant. Giulini himself 
says that while the Philhar- 
‘monic is excellent, it was not 
so excellent that he came to 
California for that reason. He 
brushes aside ‘‘materialis- 
tic’? considerations as a fac- 


‘‘Don Giovanni’’ in 1986. In 
the meantime, Giulini’s only 
other operatic adventure is 
an ‘Il Trovatore’’ for 
Deutsche Grammophon, but 
that will not involve either a 
live performance or the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. 

What did lure Giulini to Los 
Angeles was Fleischmann’s 
promise that he would not 
have to conduct more than 
eight or 10 subscription weeks 
a year, plus recordings and 
tours, all spread out in such a 
way that he could have weeks 
off in between programs and 
as much rehearsal time as he 
needed. In addition, Fleisch- 
mann would relieve Giulini of 
many administrative and 
fund-raising chores. 

Fleischmann, a former con- 
ductor, thinks of himself, not 
without reason, as a proto- 
type of the new, aggressive 
orchestral manager needed 
to fill the gap left by jet-set- 
ting star music directors. 
Giulini limits his concerts for 
other reasons, but Fleisch- 
mann’s function remains the 
same. ‘‘He relies on me a lot, 
even more than Zubin, in my 
seeing to soloists, talent and 
repertoire,’ said Fleisch- 
mann. 

But that does not mean, 
both Fleischmann and many 
players insist, that Giulini 
has abdicated responsibility 
as music director. Beneath 
















































his _ decision, and | 
Fleischmann in turn 
that since Giul 
weeks or less 0 
per year, as com- 
h Mehta’s 15 this 
New York, Giulini | 
than what New 






{ subscription 


receives less 
York Philharmonic insi 
is Mehta’s $400,000 an- 
ew York salary. And 
all sides remain ti 
about any controversy in 
cago or Europe. 

A likely attraction was 
Fleischmann’s willingness to 
conduct opera 
me under near- 
ances, with the 
director and 
‘conditions .of his 
choice. Last Apri 
harmonic mounted 
staged performances of Ver- 
di’s ‘‘Falstaff’’ at the Music 
Center. The production was 
recorded and then went, with- 
out the Philharmonic but with 
Giulini, to London’s Covent 
Garden and, this January, it 
will be seen at the Teatro 
Comunale in Florence. 

Such productions are ruin- 
ously expensive, 
and will not become 


again, this ti 
ideal circumst 


$1,050,000, which was par- 
tially offset by a speci 
Fleischmann hints that he is 
raising money fo 








his reserved exterior, ne 1s 
“quite capable of tempera- 
mental assertions of author- 
ity with either the adminis- 
tration or the players’ com- 
mittee. ‘‘When he’s in town, 
he’s really the man in 
charge,”’ Stevens empha- 


sized 


Still, doubts remain about 


whether the Philharmonic 
can continue the growth it 
achieved under Mehta with a 
part-time music director. “I 


ess one would have to say 


that the discipline of this or- 
chestra is not the greatest,”’ 
said Leonard, the principal 
cellist. ‘“When Giulini himself 
is here, there’s no question 
that it’s better.” 


Stevens fears that the Phil- 
harmonic has _ lost some 
‘horses’? — musicians — that 
it has not yet been able to re- 
place adequately. He also 
wonders whether the leisure- 
time orientation of Los An- 
geles itself mitigates against 
excellence. “‘If a guy takes 
advantage of the situation 
when there’s no boss around, 
and plays tennis instead of 
learning his part, you can’t 
hold the music director Tre- 
sponsible. You wonder if you 
can have the right attitude 
out here.”’ 

CI 


Giulini -himself lives se- 
renely and literally above it 
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all — above the teeming Los 
Angeles life to which he forms 
such a piquant contrast. He 
and his wife, Marcella, have 
a tastefully modern white 
stucco home in the hills high 


Appointed with furniture 
brought from Italy, the house 
has a terrace that commands 
about as spectacular a vista 
as Los Angeles can offer, 
complete with the HOLLY- 
WOOD sign in the distance. 
Giulini says the view reminds 
him of Tuscany. 

His house is his retreat. As 
he put it, ‘‘What I know about 
Los Angeles is the Music Cen- 
ter and my home.’’ Some 
Giulini-watchers have sug- 
gested that that duality is 
more of a dialectic — that in 
some basic sense Giulini’s 
conducting competes with his 
family. 

Giulini is a deeply religious 
Italian family man, the sec- 
ond of three sons. He has 
three sons of his own, now 
grown up and about whom he 
glows with pride. He spends 
summers with his family, 
free from conducting. But the 
center of his emotional life is 
his wife, who since their mar- 
riage in 1942 served as the ar- 
chetypical Italian soul mate, 
simultaneously serving him 

— ‘‘I will become a maid, but 
you will do as you wish,’’ a 
family friend quoted her as 
having said at the outset of 


above the Hollywood Bowl. 


“ey 


street from Giulini. Olive 
Behrendt, an old friend who 
helped persuade Giulini to 
come to Los Angeles in the 
first place, talks with him on 
the telephone every morning 
and helps him with the day- 
to-day details of life. The con- 
ductor calls her sorellina — 
‘‘little sister.’’ ‘‘To us, she’s 
really like a sister,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘A good sister could- 
n’t do more than Olive has 
done for us.”’ 

Mrs. Behrendt is also vice 
chairman of the Philhar- 
monic board, concentrating 
on its affairs since the death 
of her husband in 1970, anda 
woman well connected in the 
Hollywood film world. 

Although he is a genuine 
recluse — ‘‘When I am study- 
ing a score, I will not speak to 
anyone for days’’ — he is also 
a film buff and a man of wide 
general culture. At Mrs. Beh- 
rendt’s house, he has met 
Danny Kaye, Walter Mat- 
thau, Rock Hudson, Kirk 
Douglas and Charlton Hes- 
ton, among others, and is 
friendly with several of them, 
Kaye in particular. 

Yet this is nothing com- 
pared with the more active 
social life of Mehta and his 

wife, the actress Nancy Ko- 
vack. By and large, Giulini 
and the Philharmonic itself 
live in a separate world from 
the popularly oriented West 











































‘ their marriage — and attend- 
ing to his life in a way that 
made her indispensable. It 
was Marcella, apparently, 
who encouraged Giulini’s 
penchant to conduct less than 
he might otherwise have 
done, and it was she who re- 
fused requests that Giulini 
was unwilling personally to 
decline. 

Two years ago, Marcella 
suffered a cerebral aneu- 
rysm, similar to a stroke. Her 
subsequent incapacity shows 
signs of gradual improve- 
ment, but her inability to 
communicate and her im- 
paired movement have made 
Giulini even more of a recluse 
than before. Her health has 
also made a complete mys- 
tery of his plans following the 
expiration of his Los Angeles 
contract in 1984. It is, he said 
simply, ‘‘a very, very diffi- 
cult human moment in our 
lives.”’ 

Chances are, however, that 
he will remain in Los An- 
geles. Before his wife’s ill- 
ness, he showed signs of ad- 
justing happily to Southern 
California life, and now the 
Philharmonic has evolved a 
support system of close 
friends and _ associates. 
Fleischmann and Rebecca. 
Rickman, the orchestra’ss 
artistic administrator, have 2 
moved in right across the 


and rock comn 


4 dss Liidizy _ 





es. 
As Mrs. Behrendt is quick 


to point out, Los Angeles is 
far more than just an enter- 
tainment center. It is a dizzy- 
ingly diverse quilt of separate 
communities, all of which 
contribute in some measure 
to the orchestra’s audience. 


That audience is large, 


multifaceted and, as Fleisch- 
mann readily concedes, “‘un- 
sophisticated.’’ Although Los 
Angeles was the focus of the 
Central European cultural 
world for a brief time in the 
late 1930’s and early 1940's, 
the immigrants didn’t appre- 
ciably affect the city. 


“Those people did not give 
a strong character to Los An- 
geles,’’ Giulini remarked. “‘In 
Paris, during the Impression- 
ist period, artists were every- 
where. Here, they are isolat- 
ed. I think classical music, 
too, is isolated from this city. 
In Vienna, in London, music 
is an essential part of life. Yet 
we do have a very large 2112 
ence here, and at the Holly- 
wood Bowl,, the absolute si- 
lence, the-concentration is re- 
markaWle.”’ 

Giviini is not entirely of the 
old: world; he has faith that 
*elevision and recordings will 

spread the musical message 
and increase the audience’s 
sophistication. And he is not 
so naive that he does not also 
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recognize the role of image- 

building techniques that 

might otherwise seem foreign 
to his ascetic nature. 

In today’s musical culture, 
with the decline of the con- 
temporary composer as a 
vital force, it is the conductor 
who serves as the imagistic 
focus for classical music. 
Such image making is even 
more vital in a geographi- 
cally disjunct, im 
scious metropolis like Los An- 
geles. And in Giulini’s case, it 
may also serve as yet another 
of those tangible means by 
which he elicits the intangible 
essence of music from his 

| players. 

Giulini is a private man, 
but he looks more like a con- 
ductor than almost anyone 
other than Karajan, and it is 
hard to believe that he does- 
n’t, in some small portion of 
his personality, relish his own 
image. : 

“I was driving along the 
freeway one day,”’ recalled 
Stevens affectionately, ‘‘and 
I saw this conductor-charac- 
ter Fellini couldn’t have 
thought up — a big hat, sun- 

glasses, the scarf, driving 
along in his Mercedes. He 
loves it here.”’ 

“‘He’s perfect,’’ said Bern- 
heimer. ‘‘He’s what you’d get 
if you called Central Casting 
and asked for a conductor.” 

Hardly unaware of this 
aspect of Giulini’s appeal, the 
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-++-philharmonic plastered the 
| town during his first season 


| thought he detected a bit of. 















with posters depicting a 
brooding Giulini in full Fellini | 
attire. His appearance, The 
Times of London suggested, 
was more Verdian than Fel- 
linian, and Bernheimer 


rlock Holmes; but the 
soe was made. Publicity 
since may have been a little 
less flamboyant, but no one — 
even now is trying to pretend 
Giulini is any less magisterial 
looks. 

ey were possible, I would 
prefer no publicity at all, 
Giulini said. ‘‘I know that itis 
necessary for the audience, 
put I don’t feel involved in it. 

As with most of his self-ef- 
facing statements, he 
sounded sincere. He is, aS his 
friend Olive Behrendt put it, a 
“‘oncer’? —one of a kind. He is 
the sort of conductor who can 
look you straight in the eye 
and make you believe him, ut-— 
terly and completely, when 
he says: “We are all the ser- 
vants of the composer. The 
only thing that I think for my- 
self is that I have to serve as 
well as I can. I’m a small 
man; I have to deal with gen!- 
us. All I can do is try to under- 
stand what that genius 1S 
trying to say to us 
this very mysterious thing we 
call musical notation.” & 









